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ANALYSIS OF WORKS OF ART 

By Petronius Arbiter 
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Our Standard: 





The logical Standard of Art Measurement for a sure 
evaluation of works of art is based: on rare examples of 
the highest manifestations of the Six Elements of Art 
Power. 

That is to say: The greatest work of art in the world is 
that one in which we see manifested: 

First: A Subject which is Socially the most beneficent, of 
interest to the greatest number of people, and the noblest 
in Conception. 

Second: In which the Expression: on the faces of the 
figures, in the details, and in the work as a whole — expresses 
profoundly that which the work is supposed to express. 



Third: In which the Composition is the most sublime. 

Fourth: In which the Drawing of all forms is the most 
true and effective in rendering Life, above all — Ideal Life. 

Fifth: In which the Color is the most varied and rich. 

Sixth: In which the surface Technique is the most vigor- 
ous, appropriate, and unoffensively individual; the whole 
work of such a Quality, and so coordinated, as to insure a 
result, in which a Subject is expressed with the greatest 
Completeness and Harmony; so as to stir the highest emo- 
tions of the largest number of cultured people for the long- 
est period of time. 

We consider a work of art great or trivial in ratio of the 
degree to which it measures up to this standard. 



A GREAT WORK OF ART 
"THE DOCTOR" BY LUKE FILDES, R.A. 



WHEN this picture, now in the Tate Gallery 
in London, was painted Luke Fildes worked 
better than he knew. It is one of the most 
universally popular pictures painted in the latter 
half of the 19th Century. Thousands of reproduc- 
tions have been sold in all parts of the world, engrav- 
ings large and small, plain and colored photographs 
of all sizes, in fact by every kind of known trans- 
lation. It is found in the houses of the rich and 
poor, the highly cultured and those making no pre- 
tense to culture. Many who are easily stirred by 
pathos or poetry have wept before it; others not 
so easily emotioned have been exalted by it to new 
resolves of duty and a broader sympathy for human- 
ity. Many times one has heard people of all degrees 
of culture and feeling say "It is wonderful!" In 
short it meets the final condition of Taine — that a 
great work of art must appeal to both the high 
and low, the learned and unlearned. So that here 
we have a brilliant proof of what we have been 
trying to make the public see: there are endless 
ways of conceiving a given subject, on a lofty or 
commonplace plane. 

It has been stated before: Art is not style, nor 
technique, nor form, nor drawing, nor color, nor 
ideas; it is a combination of all these elements. 

It has been said: we are a combination of body, 
mind and soul; we experience physical, mental and 
spiritual emotions; our first desire after we do 
experience an emotion is to communicate that emo- 
tion to one or more of our fellow-men; art begins 
when we express an emotion, no matter how crude 
the form of the expression may be, but a work of 
art becomes great and immortal in ratio to the 
loftiness of our emotion and the enduring power 
with which the work of art keeps on rousing that 
emotion in others and across the ages — be it a 
drama, a picture, a statue, a poem, a temple or an 
oratorio. Therefore we must judge works of art by 
the following definition: 

Every human work made, in any language, with 
the purpose of expressing or stirring human emotion 
is a work of art; and a work of art is great in 



ratio to its power of stirring the highest emotions 
of the largest number of cultured people for the 
longest period of time. 



The subject is "The Doctor." What an every-day 
subject! We are so used to seeing the doctor do 
his diurnal chores in his rounds that we have become 
blunted to his lofty mission, his frequent self-sacri- 
fice, often his heroic ministrations in tight places 
full of personal danger, not seldom at the expense 
of his own life. In fact, some of us have become 
so dulled to the mission of the doctor that he is now 
and then the subject of comic pictures, witness 
Ter Borch's "The Doctor" or Hogarth's picture of 
the same subject. 

In this picture Fildes has conceived the subject 
on the highest plane ever reached by any artists who 
ever handled the subject — on the epic plane — show- 
ing phases of human suffering and sympathy which 
lend to life at once a dark and a generous color. 
Every string of solemnity in the gamut of life is 
being played upon here and with dramatic intensity. 

How completely the picture tells its story! The 
beautiful child of the farmer is sick — so sick that 
the mother, seeing the perplexity on the face of the 
great-hearted doctor, realizes that her beloved dar- 
ling is in imminent danger and, overcome by her 
fears, gives way to a wave of maternal emotion and 
seeks surcease in tears. 

The strong, fine farmer affectionately puts his 
hand on her shoulder with a reassuring touch while 
scanning the face of the doctor who is trying to 
penetrate the veil of the child's mysterious condition, 
searching in his mind for a remedy — or as if wait- 
ing for a suggestion from a higher power that might 
direct him to the best method of saving the child. 

Having fixed the plane of his conception, notice the 
splendid types he has chosen — the magnificent head 
of the strong and vigorous physician who would 
inspire confidence in the sick room of a king; the 
characteristic English farmer; the truly beautiful 
child; we feel that the hidden face even of the 
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sorrowing mother must be beautiful. These selec- 
tions are all a matter of the conceiving of the 
subject of the story, on a lofty plane of thought. 
But how beautifully it has been told! 

Having conceived his subject on a lofty plane he 
composes it perfectly. In fact it is monumental. 
Let the student draw a line from the farmers head 
to the head of the doctor and then to his hand, 
then to the left-hand corner of the picture and he 
will have one side of a triangle ; then draw another 
line from the farmer's head to the handle of the 
pitcher and to the right-hand corner, and he will 
have a second line of a triangle — the floor line 
making the base of his triangle or pyramid. Again, 
the doctor's head is the apex of another pyramid. 
It is this double-pyramidization which gives the 
work that monumental character. In fact there 
are five pyramidal masses. It is these that heave 
or lift the mind upward. Yet this pyramidization 
is so skilfully concealed that only the experts in 
composition note it. 

Then through all these pyramidal lines which lift 
the mind we have smaller curved and graceful lines 
— the following of which cradle the eyes and mind 
back and forth in a pleasurable manner; and then 
the bench and the square window give just enough 
angular lines to jostle the eyes and mind. So that 
here Fildes has used all three elements of beauty 
of line-composition — angular, curved and pyramidal. 

The rabid modernist will say : "Yes, these are all 
conventional accessories." Of course they are. But 
there is a decree of nature, that only by the use 
of these three elements of line-beauty can an artist 
make a really beautiful composition — albeit he must 
do it with infinite skill as Fildes has here done so 
as not to make it too obvious. 

Having composed his work monumentally, how 
consummately he has expressed in each face and 
in each body that which the drama admitted of being 
expressed! How intently and sympathetically the 
doctor seeks a clew to save the life of that child, 
even though it is only the child of a poor farmer. 
How astonishingly he has rendered the sickness of 
the child even though she be asleep! In fact the 
drawing and rendering of the child is one of the 
great masterpieces of skill of the 19th Century — 



equalled only by that other masterpiece in tihe 
Luxembourg — the sick child in Geoffroy's "A Visit" 
(See January Art World 1917, page 268). 

Then note the stern self-control of the father 
as he "stands by" his beloved wife to support her 
soul in the hour of trial. He is majestic in his 
simple devotion to the stricken wife. And last but 
not least, study the profound dejection and surrender 
to her heartache of the poor mother ! Nobody ever 
did express soul suffering more completely than has 
Fildes on this small piece of canvas. All this intense 
drama is reinforced by the profound expression with 
which the light from the lamp and from, the window 
and every scrap and object is painted. Finally notice 
the expression of all the hands ! 

In short it is a triumph of the power of adequate 
expression in face and of form, line and movement. 
All this has been achieved by a drawing so perfect, 
a color so appropriate — but it must be seen in the 
Tate Gallery to be appreciated — a technique so effec- 
tive yet so modestly personal as to be universal in 
its appeal, without missing the "personal" note. No 
"individualistic" ego-maniacal technical stunts here 
of drawing or painting! All is simple, powerful, 
lifting and poetic in the highest degree. 

Then, what a social sermon — in what was never 
intended to be a sermon ! We have the whole range 
of human love — affectionate love of mother for her 
child, loyalty of the husband to the wife and the 
great-hearted sympathy of a powerful man for a 
helpless child ; all at the close of day, with perilous 
night stealing on, more dreaded by the wise mother 
than the morning; and that no doubt makes her 
ask herself: "Will she survive the witching hour 
when life's energy runs low?" So that we are 
justified in saying, this is one of the greatest works 
of art created during the Nineteenth Century and 
as immortal as the canvas upon which it is painted. 

It is such works as this that English artists pro- 
duce now and then — which, in the mass of mediocre 
English art, are apt to be passed over by mediocre 
critics dulled by the general commonplaceness of 
output; but this is true of the mass of output in 
every nation, even France, but there it has always 
one redeeming quality: cleverness — even when 
spiritually common. 



A DEGENERATE WORK OF ART 

"THE BATHERS" BY CEZANNE 



HAVING read our praise of Luke Fildes's work 
would the reader expect to find a writer 
capable of saying — it it not art at all? But, 
as Napoleon said "The unexpected always happens." 

A supra-pretentious aesthetician named Clive 
Bell says in his "Art," the most ambitious book 
yet written to bolster up the waning movement 
called Modernism, above all that branch of it called 
Post-Impressionism: "Of course The Doctor" is 
not a work of art. In it form is not used as an 
object of emotion but as a means of suggesting 
emotions. . . . Not being a work of art The 
Doctor* has none of the immense ethical value 
possessed by all objects that provoke aesthetic pleas- 
ure." [Italics are ours.] Such a verdict is simply 
stupefying to a normal man. 

For the guidance of those readers who are not 
expert from long experience in catching the "joker" 



in any book, above all in art books issued by finan- 
cially interested European art dealers, and by pub- 
lishers and writers in the world of art who are 
often associated with them in the delightful game 
of fouling waters by methods of the cuttle-fish in 
order to unload their wares on the public — we will 
say the joker in this book is found in the first 
chapter "The Esthetic Hypothesis," written in the 
most cryptic pseudo-erudite style with intent no 
doubt to becloud the reader. Why an "hypothesis" 
at all in so simple a thing as art? Why not a clear 
definition, seeing that everything of which we have 
a really clear notion can be defined? But through- 
out this book there is not one clear sentence as to 
the fundamentals. No definitions, no explanations, 
the reader is left in the air as to his real meaning 
about every basic thing. 

On page 6, with exquisite effrontery, Mr. Bell 



